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Abstract 


The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  faces  tremendous  leadership  challenges  as  it  enters 
its  25th  year  of  continuous  combat  operations.  Manning  shortfalls,  reduced  budgets  and  a  myriad 
of  other  complex  challenges  have  increased  the  stress  placed  upon  Air  Force  leaders  and 
followers  alike.  While  caring  for  Airmen  and  their  families  the  USAF  Chaplain  Corps  has  been 
navigating  leadership  challenges  as  well.  These  challenges  have  compromised  the  organizational 
health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  This  lack  of  health  degrades  leadership  performance,  development 
and  other  areas  of  mission  accomplishment.  Instead  of  creating  new  programs,  the  Chaplain 
Corps  needs  to  implement  systemic  processes  that  increase  the  health  of  the  organization.  By 
2036,  the  Chaplain  Corps  should  exemplify  a  healthy  organizational  construct.  The  Corps’ 
hallmarks  will  be  cooperation,  trust,  openness  and  ministry  innovation.  Leadership  failures,  due 
to  destructive  leaders,  will  be  rare  and  we  will  have  a  stronger  Chaplain  Corps.  To  get  there  it 
will  take  a  Corps-wide  commitment  to  a  process  of  healthy  change.  A  new  process  designed  to 
measure  organizational  health  should  be  implemented,  followed  by  interventions  designed  to 
improve  areas  where  weak  health  is  identified.  In  addition,  outdated  processes  that  support 
organizational  silos  will  need  to  be  discontinued.  We  owe  it  to  the  Air  Force  and  next  generation 
of  chaplains  to  provide  a  healthy  culture  devoid  of  destructive  behavior,  where  the  mission  can 
flourish. 
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The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  faces  tremendous  leadership  challenges  as  it  enters 
its  25th  year  of  continuous  combat  operations.  In  addition,  manning  shortfalls,  reduced  budgets 
and  a  myriad  of  other  complex  challenges  have  increased  the  stress  placed  upon  Air  Force 
leaders  and  followers  alike.1  The  USAF  Chaplain  Corps  is  navigating  its  share  of  leadership 
challenges  as  well.  These  challenges  have  compromised  the  organizational  health  of  the 
Chaplain  Corps.  This  lack  of  health  degrades  leadership  performance,  development  and  other 
areas  of  mission  accomplishment.  Instead  of  creating  new  programs,  the  Chaplain  Corps  should 
implement  systemic  processes  that  increase  the  health  of  the  organization.  This  study  focuses  on 
the  subject  of  leadership  within  the  USAF  Chaplain  Corps,  highlighting  where  we  are  today, 
primarily  based  upon  indicators  derived  from  the  2015  Chaplain  Corps  Survey,2  where  we  need 
to  be  in  2036  and  what  processes  and  actions  will  get  us  from  here  to  there. 

Where  we  are  today 

Today,  many  modem  scholars  and  military  leaders  describe  the  world  as  VUCA  (volatile, 
uncertain,  complex  and  ambiguous).3  Recognizing  this  VUCA  environment  is  an  essential 
starting  point  to  move  forward  in  effectively  addressing  current  leadership  challenges.  These 
challenges  require  the  Chaplain  Corps  to  adapt  its  processes  so  it  may  continue  to  effectively 
accomplish  its  mission.  Both  leaders  and  followers  must  understand  and  accept  that  the  path  to 
effective  adaptation  is  always  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  failure  until  the  optimal  solution  to  a 
given  challenge  is  discovered.4 

Chaplain  Corps  leadership  has  engaged  in  this  task  and  embraced  the  need  to  adapt,  in 
order  to  overcome  numerous  Corps-wide  challenges.5  In  October  2015,  Headquarters  Air  Force 
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Chaplain  Corps  (AF/HC)  sought  the  ground-level  truth  concerning  the  state  of  the  organization 
by  surveying  the  entire  Chaplain  Corps.  The  survey  resulted  in  a  gold  mine  of  relevant  data 
regarding  current  issues  and  perceptions. 

Survey  results  indicate  Chaplain  Corps  members  at  all  levels  are  passionate  about  serving 
Airmen  and  providing  for  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.6  A  culture  of  humble  service 
prevails  in  spite  of  a  myriad  of  challenges.  However,  there  are  also  indications  of  an  identity 
crisis  within  the  Chaplain  Corps.  This  is  not  a  new  struggle.  In  1970,  USAF  Chaplain,  Lt  Col 
Charles  T.  Reese  wrote,  “There  is  a  kind  of  collective  identity  crisis  taking  place.  The  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  scientist,  the  politician,  the  general,  along  with  the  chaplain,  is  not  only  asking,  “Who 
am  I?”  but  also  “What  is  my  purpose?”  The  chaplain  specifically  is  asking,  “What  is  my 
ministry?”7  Reese  challenges  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  early  1970’s  with  the  following  words, 
“if  we  refuse  to  change  with  the  times,  a  tremendous  gap  will  develop.”8 

After  processing  the  2015  survey  data  AF/HC  swiftly  released  a  strategic  message 
responding  to  Corps-wide  confusion  that  had  developed,  with  the  promise  of  concrete  action  on 
the  way.  This  message  clearly  reaffirmed  the  chaplain’s  identity  as  a  guardian  of  religious 
freedom  who  inspires  spiritual  wholeness  by  caring  for  Airmen  and  families.  This  message  was 
written  in  a  tone  of  appreciation  and  care,  emphasizing  the  Chaplain  Corps  mission  to  “prepare 
spiritually  fit  Airmen  to  fly,  fight,  and  win."9 

The  next  critical  step  for  AF/HC  to  take  is  the  alignment  of  what  we  do  with  who  we  are. 
The  survey  results  indicate  that  confusion  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  was  primarily  caused  by  an 
AF/HC  mandated  “Wildly  Important  Goal”  (WIG),10  which  required  all  chapel  teams  to 
prioritize  unit  engagement  by  spending  forty-five  percent  of  their  time  in  unit  ministry. 1 1 
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Confusion  below  the  strategic  level  as  to  why  we  were  making  this  shift  in  resources  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  the  systemic  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  The  majority  of  survey  respondents 
perceived  AF/HC  was  telling  them  that  unit  engagement  was  more  important  than  worship, 
liturgies  and  rites  and  even  more  important  than  providing  for  the  religious  freedom  of  Airmen.12 
This  perception  was  further  reinforced  with  a  follow-up  requirement  to  close  the  main  chapel 
center  twenty-five  percent  of  the  day  at  Air  Force  installations  worldwide. 

These  policies  were  intended  to  bring  about  a  Corps-wide  realignment  of  chapel 
resources  focused  toward  the  warfighter.  Flowever,  decision  makers  did  not  foresee  the  negative 
second  and  third-order  effects  this  policy  change  would  create.  In  addition,  the  majority  of 
survey  respondents  indicate  the  WIG  at  its  current  level  is  unachievable  with  current  manning 
and  demoralizes  chapel  staffs.13  A  decentralized  process  whereby  individual  wing  chapels 
determine  goals  in  line  with  broad  Chaplain  Corps  strategy,  taking  in  account  the  unique 
challenges,  needs  and  mission  of  the  local  installation,  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  would  alleviate  the  pressure  chapel’s  feel  from  above,  enhance  morale  and  enable 
wing  chaplains  to  optimize  their  resources.  Unfortunately,  the  policies  that  brought  about  these 
issues  are  difficult  to  change  and  will  take  additional  time  to  adjust  or  remove.14 

The  Survey  also  indicates  that  there  is  a  prevalent  perception  that  unhealthy  leadership 
within  the  Chaplain  Corps  is  tolerated  and  poor  leaders  are  not  held  accountable  for  leadership 
failures.15  Furthermore,  there  is  a  shared  opinion  that  there  are  far  too  many  leadership  failures.16 
Survey  results  also  point  to  a  strong  desire  for  greater  emphasis  on  increased  training 
opportunities  and  greater  intentionality  in  training  leaders  earlier  in  their  career. 17 
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The  perception  that  there  are  too  many  leadership  failures  is  especially  concerning.  In 
2013  the  Air  Force  Chaplain  Corps  College  (AFCCC)  created  a  new  course  for  mid-level  captain 
chaplains  called  the  Chaplain  Spiritual  Leadership  Course  (CSLC)  specifically  designed  to 
increase  leadership  skills  before  chaplains  are  placed  in  a  supervisory  role.  Post  course  surveys 
indicated  the  vast  majority  of  attendees  found  this  course  beneficial.  There  is  no  process  in  place 
for  tracking  whether  these  chaplains  are  putting  this  leadership  training  into  practice  or  if  they 
are  better  prepared  to  lead  than  their  predecessors. 


For  a  deeper  assessment  of  where  the  Chaplain  Corps  is  today  we  can  compare  the  survey 
data  against  Patrick  Lencioni’s  indicators  of  a  healthy  organization  found  in  his  book  The 
Advantage:  Why  Organizational  Health  Trumps  Everything  in  Business.  Lencioni  points  out  that 
healthy  organizations  actively  minimize  levels  of  confusion  and  politics,  have  high  levels  of 
productivity  and  morale,  and  very  low  turnover  of  desirable  (emphasis  added)  employees.  He 
emphasizes  healthy  organizations  intentionally  manage  these  factors.18 


Two  Requirements  for  Success 
Smart  Healthy 


•  Strategy 

•  Marketing 

•  Finance 

•  Technology 


•  Minimal  Politics 

•  Minimal  Confusion 

•  High  Morale 

•  High  Productivity 

•  Low  Turnover 


Table  1.  Two  Requirements  for  Success.  (Adapted  from  Patrick  Lencioni,  The  Advantage:  Why 
Organizational  Health  Trumps  Everything  Else  in  Business  (San  Francisco,  CA:Jossey-Bass),  2012:  6.) 


In  Table  1,  Lencioni  points  out  the  topics  under  “Smart”  are  where  most  organizations 
like  to  focus.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  those  categories  are  data  driven,  objective, 
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measurable  and  comfortable.  The  attributes  under  the  “Healthy”  column  are  more  difficult  to 
measure  and  are  often  emotionally  charged  when  addressed  in  a  less  than  healthy  organization. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  today’s  world  being  excellent  in  the  “Smart”  category  is  the 
minimum  standard  to  “play  the  game.”19  This  is  especially  true  in  today’s  Air  Force  where 
“Excellence  in  all  we  do,”  is  our  minimum  standard. 

Survey  results  indicate  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  in 
the  “Healthy”  column.  First,  in  the  category  of  “Minimal  Politics”  Survey  responses  point  to  a 
perception  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  that  politics  are  not  at  a  minimum.  Of  note,  in  the  section 
titled  “Personnel  Issues,”  sixty-four  survey  respondents  cited  leadership  issues  as  a  concern 
inside  the  Chaplain  Corps.  The  survey  summary  highlighted  the  perception  that  leaders  are  not 
held  accountable  when  they  fail.  In  addition,  the  summary  underscored  the  perception  of  a  “good 
old  boy  system”  in  regard  to  chaplain  recruiting,  promotions  and  assignments.20 

In  the  second  category  of  “Minimal  Confusion,”  the  survey  indicated  just  the  opposite 
and  highlighted  a  significant  amount  of  organizational  confusion.  An  overriding  theme  that 
cascades  through  every  section  of  the  survey  summary  is  a  cry  for  clarity  from  the  field.21  As 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  study,  AF/HC  has  intentionally  moved  forward  to  focus  on  meeting  this 
need  for  clarity  and  has  made  great  strides  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Once  concrete 
policy  actions  are  taken,  both  trust  in  leadership,  and  clarity  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  Survey  also  indicates  a  significant  struggle  in  the  third  category  of  “High  Morale.” 
The  survey  summary  describes  the  situation  as,  “Our  Corps  is  fatigued,”  exhausted  from 
attempting  to  do  everything  that  is  required  with  inadequate  manning,  resources  and  ever- 
increasing  requirements.  Additionally,  it  is  highly  likely  survey  respondents  who  indicated  they 
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have  destructive  or  uncaring  leaders  also  have  very  low  morale.  This  research  also  points  to  a 
perception  that  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  often  hinder  and 
constrain  rather  than  help  ministry  at  the  tactical  level.  This  is  a  significant  detractor  to  morale.22 
This  perception  may  be  the  result  of  ever  increasing  requirements  and  higher  headquarters 
taskers  that  are  added  to  wing  level  requirements.  In  a  discussion  with  the  author,  one  wing 
chaplain  reported,  “I  am  seriously  considering  retiring  (before  high  year  of  tenure).”  The  wing 
chaplain  attributed  this  to  mental  and  emotional  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  enormous 
administrative  workload.23  In  addition,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  twenty-four  plus 
years  of  constant  combat  operations  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  Chaplain  Corps.  Secondary 
trauma  is  also  common  among  caregivers  who  walk  with  people  during  their  darkest  times. 

The  fourth  category,  “high  productivity,”  was  not  measured  in  the  Chaplain  Corps 
Survey.  However,  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole,  we  no  longer  have  room  for  an  unproductive 
organization.  Knowing  this  fact  and  how  passionate  Chaplain  Corps  personnel  are  about  their 
calling  to  serve,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  Air  Force  Chapel  Teams  find  a  way  to  overcome 
their  immediate  obstacles  and  be  productive.  Unfortunately,  in  challenging  times,  effective 
ministry  is  often  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  self-care  and  family. 

Finally,  the  last  indicator  of  organizational  health,  “low  turnover  among  good 
employees,”  was  also  not  measured  in  the  survey.  Lencioni  intentionally  qualifies  this  indicator 
with  the  word  “good.”  24  Over  the  years  the  Chaplain  Corps  has  maintained  excellent  retention 
statistics.  But  there  is  no  mechanism  in  place  to  determine  whether  we  are  retaining  good 
chaplains.25  Nor  have  we  clearly  defined  what  a  good  chaplain  looks  like.  Due  to  the  spiritual 
and  personal  nature  of  the  work  chaplains  do,  the  definition  of  good  must  far  exceed  mere 
numerical  efficiency  and  quantifiable  results. 
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The  military  is  no  stranger  to  poor  leadership.  In  a  recent  study  surveying  Army  War 
College  students,  George  E.  Reed  found  100  percent  of  the  joint  service  0-5  and  0-6 
respondents  experienced  emotionally  unhealthy  or  destructive  leadership  at  some  point  in  their 
career.26  However,  unlike  the  civilian  sector,  this  did  not  translate  into  respondents  wanting  to 
leave  the  military.  Reed  points  out  that  the  people  surveyed  are  those  who  survived  and  his 
survey  did  not  attempt  to  capture  whether  respondents  observed  “good  employees”  that  separated 
from  the  military  due  to  unhealthy  leadership.27  It  follows  that  good  employee  retention  may  not 
be  a  valid  indicator  in  the  military  context.  In  addition,  Chaplain  Corps  members  may  value 
factors  like  extremely  good  health  care  benefits,  better  pay  compared  to  the  civilian  sector,  and  a 
sense  of  calling  by  God  to  serve  in  spite  of  an  unhealthy  work  environment,  more  than  their  own 
personal  distress.28  This  research  indicates  more  work  should  be  done  to  bring  clarity  to  this  area. 

The  process  of  assessing  the  organizational  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  based  on  the 
Survey  data  helps  us  identify  key  focus  areas.  AF/HC  is  currently  well  on  their  way  in 
addressing  many  of  the  issues  identified  here.  Purposely  flattening  strategic  communication  has 
significantly  improved  the  ability  of  AF/HC  to  clearly  and  quickly  respond  to  issues  with  a 
process  that  reaches  the  maximum  number  of  personnel.  However,  institutional  transformation 
takes  considerable  time  and  effort.29  Thus,  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  have  a 
challenging  task  as  they  strive  to  lead  the  Chaplain  Corps  into  greater  organizational  health. 
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Where  do  we  need  to  be  in  2036  and  how  do  we  get  there? 


As  we  look  to  the  future  I  believe  we  must  base  our  changes  and  our  concepts  on  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  nature  of  human  beings.  And  we  must  develop  far  greater  understanding  of 
the  central — indeed  critical — role  played  by  leadership.  We  also  must  appreciate  far  more  than 
we  do  today  how  fundamentally  our  organizational  approaches  influence  the  proper  functioning 
of  leadership;  specifically  how  some  approaches  facilitate  it  and  others  stifle  it. 

-Gen  W.  L.  Creech 

Concepts  for  Air  Force  Leadership  AU-24 

The  following  suggestions  will  aid  in  the  process  of  discovering  a  way  forward  that  will 
increase  the  organizational  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  The  USAF  Chaplain  Corps  of  2036  will 
need  to  exemplify  what  it  means  to  have  a  healthy  organizational  culture  that  facilitates  synergy, 
trust  and  agility.  This  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  future  will  be  one  where  failures  by  destructive 
leaders  are  rare. 


Organizationally  healthy 

Just  as  the  commander  looks  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  sound  legal  advice,  he  or 
she  looks  to  the  chaplain  for  sound  advice  on  how  to  better  care  for  his  or  her  Airmen.  In 
addition  to  religious  issues,  JP  1-05,  Religious  Affairs  in  Joint  Operations,  states  that  chaplains 
advise  commanders  and  staff  on  “morale  and  personnel  issues.”30  Chaplains  are  not  experts  in 
the  critical  skillset  of  improving  morale  or  resolving  personnel  issues.  Given  the  rise  in  Chaplain 
leadership  failures  at  the  wing  level  it  follows  some  wing  chaplains  may  be  advising 
commanders  to  do  what  I  say,  not  what  I  do.31 
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Given  this  significant  capability  gap,  measures  should  be  taken  to  create  a  process  for 
leadership  development  that  encompasses  preparing  chaplains  to  master  this  competency.  This 
process  should  include  expansion  of  the  AFCCC  curriculum  to  include  the  education  of 
chaplains  in  the  academic  study  and  application  of  organizational  health  in  the  work  place.  One 
possibility  is  creating  online  courses  and  or  stand-alone  courses  that  can  be  facilitated  at  the  wing 
level.  In  addition,  the  priority  of  organizational  health  must  be  operationalized  and  integrated 
into  Chaplain  Corps  culture.32  By  doing  so,  we  take  an  intentional  step  toward  making  “Care  for 
the  Caregiver”  a  top  priority,  creating  clarity  in  why  this  is  being  done.33  There  are  several  ways 
we  can  effectively  operationalize  this  concept. 

Annually  measuring  the  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  at  all  levels  against  indicators  like 
those  Lencioni  proposes  gives  us  measurable  goals  for  which  to  aspire.34  Once  issues  are 
identified,  interventions  can  be  tailored  to  improve  specific  indicators.  Modeling  this  process  at 
the  strategic  and  operational  level  increases  transparency  and  inspires  the  tactical  level  to  follow 
suit.  In  addition,  when  this  process  is  accomplished  at  the  tactical  level  it  empowers  installation 
Senior  Religious  Support  Teams  (SrRSTs)  to  discover  and  resolve  their  problems. 

Second,  adding  the  question,  “Does  this  decision  improve  the  health  of  the  system?”  into 
the  strategic  decision  making  process  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  avoiding  counterproductive 
second  and  third  order  effects  like  those  that  occurred  with  the  application  of  the  WIG.35 
Thinking  through  strategic  decisions  with  specific  criteria  for  a  healthy  organization  in  mind 
provides  decision  makers  greater  clarity  regarding  the  possible  risks  to  organizational  health. 

This  process  is  dependent  on  decision  makers  at  the  strategic  level  having  an  unfiltered  feedback 
loop  to  and  from  the  tactical  level.36  Through  intentional  action  AF/HC  recently  received 
unfiltered  feedback  from  the  entire  Corps  through  the  use  of  the  2015  Chaplain  Corps  Survey. 
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The  loop  was  completed  when  Air  Staff  sent  out  a  strategic  response  to  the  field.  The  future 
challenge  will  be  to  keep  the  feedback  loop  going.  Consistently  soliciting  and  receiving  quality, 
unfiltered  feedback,  is  essential  in  acquiring  accurate  data  through  this  process.37 

The  goal,  “Provide  a  healthy  organization  for  Chaplain  Corps  Personnel  to  serve  in,” 
should  be  adopted  as  an  objective  and  placed  under  the  Chaplain  Corps  strategic  priority 
“Enhance  our  care  for  Chaplain  Corps  caregivers.”38  Leaders  create  and  are  responsible  for  the 
environment  where  their  people  serve.39  Bob  Chapman,  in  his  book  Everybody  Matters:  The 
Extraordinary  Power  of  Caring  for  Your  People  like  Family,  reports  how  his  company 
succeeded  in  creating  “a  culture  almost  completely  devoid  of  fear,  gossip,  and  politics.”40  He 
asserts  that  this  was  accomplished  by  living  out  their  number  one  priority;  treating  everyone  in 
the  organization  like  a  caring  family,  and  entrenching  this  culture  by  applying  Lean41  principles 
that  focus  on  people  rather  than  numbers  or  efficiency.42  More  work  needs  to  be  done  clearly 
defining  what  it  means  for  the  Chaplain  Corps  to  be  healthy  and  holding  leaders  accountable  for 
creating  and  maintaining  an  organizationally  healthy  culture  across  the  functional  enterprise.43 

These  actions  would  support  the  education  wing  chaplains  currently  receive  at  the  Wing 
Chaplain  Course  (WCC).  In  the  10-day  WCC,  students  are  immersed  in  cutting  edge  leadership 
and  team  building  concepts.  Course  instructors  utilize  methods  like  “scenario-based  questions” 
and  “context-aligned  simulations”  that  current  research  indicates,  will  enhance  retention  of  the 
information  taught  in  the  classroom.44  However,  this  solitary  course  of  study  is  not  sufficient  to 
instill  a  culture  that  prioritizes  organizational  health.45  In  order  for  lasting  and  effective  cultural 
change  to  occur  alignment  with  and  support  of  this  training  must  occur  at  the  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical  levels  of  the  organization.46 
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An  open  system  that  facilitates  synergy,  trust  and  agility 


In  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  force  of  the  future,  the  USAF  is  on  a  path  of  system 
transformation.  Some  aspects  of  this  transformation  are  increasing  synergy,  agility  and  trust  in 
the  system.47  The  USAF  has  identified  that  silos  are  significantly  hindering  progress  in  this 
direction.  In  organizations  a  silo  is  defined  as  “a  group  of  employees  that  tend  to  work  as 
autonomous  units  within  an  organization.  They  show  a  reluctance  to  integrate  their  efforts  with 
employees  in  other  functions  of  the  organization.”48  A  “stay  in  your  lane”  warning  is  often  issued 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  these  silos.  Silos  prevent  cross  flow  of  information  and  collaboration. 
Within  the  Chaplain  Corps  these  barriers  have  resulted  in  reduced  effectiveness  and  distrust.49 
The  AFCCC  is  effectively  an  autonomous  unit  that  has  processes  in  place  that  hold  tightly  to 
information  and  resist  the  influence  from  other  areas  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  Course  content  and 
syllabus  are  available  for  review  to  only  a  select  few  outside  the  AFCCC.50  As  courses  evolve, 
chaplains  in  the  operational  world  are  not  privy  to  the  updated  material.  This  results  in  the 
majority  of  Chaplain  Corps  personnel  being  ignorant  on  what  is  currently  being  taught  at  each 
level  of  education. 

After  an  extensive  review  of  the  CSLC  it  was  discovered  that  wing  chaplains  are  not 
informed  regarding  the  specifics  of  what  their  captain  chaplains  are  being  taught  in  this  course. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  share  what  they  learned  in  the  course  with  their  leadership  when  they 
return  to  home  station.  However,  there  is  no  formal  feedback  provided  to  supervisors  in  areas  the 
chaplain  student  should  work  on  to  increase  his  or  her  leadership  skills.  In  addition,  the  course 
curriculum  is  not  available  for  supervisors  or  wing  chaplains  to  review  unless  the  student 
voluntarily  shares  it.  The  ability  to  review  the  CSLC  curriculum  alone  would  increase  the 
supervisor’s  awareness  of  goals  and  learning  objectives  and  help  him  or  her  to  be  a  better 
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mentor.51  These  barriers  should  be  broken  down  and  new  processes  that  create  synergy  and 
increase  the  overall  effectiveness  of  supervisors,  wing  chaplains  and  AFCCC  instructors  should 
be  put  in  place.52 

Lt  Gen  Gina  Grosso,  AF/A1,  is  currently  attempting  to  remove  silos  in  the  USAF 
personnel  system.  A1  is  focused  on  breaking  down  the  barriers,  “rulesets”  and  “policies,”  that 
hinder  the  Air  Force  from  being  more  agile  in  the  use  of  the  expertise  and  talent  of  our  Airmen. 
General  Grosso  highlights  how  she  and  her  team  filter  decisions  regarding  new  programs  and 
policies  through  the  question  “Are  we  helping  the  Air  Force  and  the  human  resource  system 
become  more  agile?”53  Current  initiatives  like  this  prove  that  the  Air  Force  is  committed  to 
breaking  down  these  barriers. 

In  addition,  mentoring,  education  and  training  of  Chaplain  Corps  personnel  would  be 
significantly  enhanced  if,  minus  question  and  answers  at  the  end,  AFCCC  lectures  were  recorded 
and  posted  on  the  Chaplain  Corps  secure  website.  After  a  review  of  the  Basic  Chaplain  Course 
(BCC),  Deputy  Wing  Chaplain  Course  (DWCC)  and  the  WCC  it  is  evident  to  this  researcher  the 
content  in  these  courses  would  be  valuable  tools  to  enhance  the  wing  chaplain’s  capability  to 
effectively  educate  and  mentor  his  or  her  staff.  This  would  also  enhance  the  learning  of  those 
who  attend  these  courses  in  person.  The  AFCCC  could  add  a  document  with  talking  points  for 
chapel  staffs  to  discuss  after  viewing  the  class.  A  process  which  includes  a  feedback  loop  where 
the  AFCCC  receives  suggestions  for  improvements  from  base  chapel  teams  would  also  enhance 
the  process  of  course  material  creation.  There  is  currently  no  Air  University  policy  forbidding 
the  recording  and  posting  of  classes  to  a  government  website  and  is,  in  fact,  encouraged.  For 
example,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC)  records  most  of  their  lectures  and  posts  them 
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on  a  shared  drive  for  students  to  download,  review  and  keep.  This  results  in  enhanced  learning 
for  AC  SC  students  who  take  advantage  of  this  tool.54 

Chaplain  Corps  silos  also  enhance  the  perception  of  a  “good  old  boy”  system  where  only 
a  select  few  are  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  the  whole.  Increasing  transparency, 
openness  to  feedback  and  where  possible  revealing  why  and  how  decisions  are  made  would  go  a 
long  way  in  addressing  this  perception.  In  addition,  this  research  indicates  where  legal  or 
confidentiality  issues  do  not  hinder  information  flow,  AF/HC  and  organizations  such  as 
assignments,  recruiting  and  the  AFCCC  should  deconstruct  silos  and  intentionally  pursue 
processes  that  enhance  information  sharing  and  collaboration.  If  this  recommendation  is 
implemented  the  organizational  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  would  significantly  increase.55 

A  new  process  that  increases  soft  leadership  skills 

The  Chaplain  Corps  has  many  extremely  thoughtful,  mature  and  seasoned  leaders. 
However,  this  research  indicates  that  the  general  opinion  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  is  that 
leadership  failures  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  are  at  an  unacceptable  level.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  releasable  metrics  to  refer  to.  The  leadership  failures  of  concern  here  are  not  general 
mistakes  or  temporary  errors  in  judgment  made  by  otherwise  constructive  leaders.  All  leaders 
fail  at  some  point  and  failure  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  improvement,  adaptation  and 
innovation.56  The  leadership  failures  at  issue  within  the  Chaplain  Corps  are  produced  by  leaders 
whose  practices  are  consistently  destructive  and  result  in  a  reduction  of  organizational  health.57 
George  Reed,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  asserts, 
“Dealing  with  destructive  leaders  requires  individualized  responses  and  the  marshaling  of  effort 
and  resources  to  address  the  problem  from  an  organizational  level.”58 
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After  surveying  the  current  AFCCC  leadership  curriculum  and  Chaplain  Corps  guidance 
on  leadership  it  is  evident  to  this  researcher  that  changes  in  course  content,  and  the  creation  of 
the  aforementioned  CSLC  are  attempts  to  address  this  problem  at  the  organizational  level.59 
However,  the  continuing  issue  with  leadership  failures  validates  the  fact  that  cutting  edge 
training  and  education  alone  does  not  have  the  capability  to  successfully  bridge  the  gap  between 
education  and  practice  at  home  station.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  academic  setting  is  limited  in 
what  it  is  able  to  accomplish.60  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  courses  at  the  AFCCC  due  in 
part  to  their  brevity. 

One  significant  limitation  is  that  lessons  learned  in  the  classroom  are  not  reinforced  by 
the  organizational  culture;  “the  real  world.”  Internalization  of  constructive  leadership  practices 
are  highly  unlikely  to  be  adopted  by  people  who  have  a  proclivity  to  lead  in  a  way  that  could  be 
described  as  destructive,  without  comprehensive  cultural  and  systemic  interventions  that  hold 
them  accountable  to  follow  such  practices.61  This  research  indicates  a  new  process  is  needed  that 
provides  additional  organizational  interventions  designed  to  increase  accountability  and  support 
the  soft  leadership  skills  that  are  characteristic  of  leaders  whose  actions  increase  the  health  of  an 
organization.  Some  of  these  soft  leadership  skills  are  empathy,  self-awareness,  self-regulation, 
motivation,  and  social  skills,  which  enable  a  leader  to  create  a  healthy  work  environment.62 

This  process  should  be  one  where  soft  skills  are  encouraged,  mentored  and  measured. 

One  method  of  operationalizing  this  concept  is  the  application  of  a  360-degree  assessment  tool 
(360)  in  the  leadership  development  of  Chaplain  Corps  members.  A  360  is  a  tool  that  measures 
an  individual’s  leadership  performance.63  In  most  cases,  a  360  includes  a  self-assessment  and 
solicits  feedback  from  the  subject’s  supervisors,  subordinates  and  peers  then  compares  those 
results  to  the  subject’s  own  perceptions.  A  2015  RAND  Corporation  study  points  out,  “360s 
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most  commonly  measure  interpersonal  competencies  or  “soft  skills,”  such  as  leadership, 
teamwork,  or  customer  service  that  are  valued  aspects  of  performance  in  business  settings.”64 
These  leadership  skills  are  also  essential  in  building  a  healthy  organization.  This  type  of 
assessment  is  used  widely  in  the  corporate  world  as  a  tool  for  leadership  development  and 
assessment  of  job  performance.  Of  key  value  to  leaders  is  the  insight  one  gains  regarding 
individual  leadership  blind  spots.  The  one-on-one  feedback  received  post-assessment  highlights 
how  to  improve  identified  growth  areas. 

Currently,  all  general  officers  in  the  Air  Force  are  required  to  complete  a  360  assessment 
annually.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  (CSAF)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(SECAF)  review  the  results  of  these  360s.65  In  a  2014  interview  with  “Joint  Force  Quarterly” 
General  Mark  Welsh,  the  current  CSAF  commented,  “When  it  comes  to  General  Officer 
behavior  including  toxic  leadership  and  ethics,  last  year  we  instituted  a  new  360-degree 
assessment  for  these  commissioned  officers....  The  goal  is  to  expand  this  to  wing  commanders, 
Senior  Executive  Service  members,  and  Command  Chief  Master  Sergeants.  The  idea  is  to  find 
some  of  these  toxic  leader  indicators  before  someone  becomes  a  senior  leader  in  the  Air 
Force.”66 


Following  suit,  many  other  military  organizations  are  using  360s  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  intentional  leadership  development.67  USAF  Global  Strike  Command  beta  tested  a 
360  assessment  program  for  squadron  commanders  in  January  of  2015  resulting  in 
overwhelmingly  positive  feedback,  with  several  commanders  requesting  repeat  one-on-one 
feedback  so  they  could  track  their  improvement.  In  March  of  2016,  the  full  program  will  be 
rolled  out  at  the  Global  Strike  Command  Squadron  Commander  and  Spouse’s  Course.68 
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At  present  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  like  all  General  Officers  in  the  Air 
Force,  annually  complete  a  mandatory  360.  Senior  Air  Force  leaders  review  the  results.  In 
addition,  chaplains  who  attend  Air  War  College  (AWC)  in  residence  have  the  option  to 
participate  in  an  in-depth  360  and  personality  profile  focused  on  increasing  a  leader’s  self- 
awareness  and  accelerating  development  as  a  strategic  leader.69  Furthermore,  chaplains  who 
attend  the  CSLC  are  given  a  tailored  360-feedback  from  their  peers  after  leadership  experiences 
throughout  the  week.  These  chaplains  then  compare  the  results  to  their  own  self-assessment 
completed  earlier  in  the  week.70  To  my  knowledge  these  are  the  only  opportunities  Chaplain 
Corps  members  have  to  utilize  a  360  within  the  military  context. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  current  Wing  Chaplain  Handbook  Ch,  Maj  Gen  Charles  C.  Baldwin 
states  the  job  of  wing  chaplain  is  the  most  important  job  in  the  Chaplain  Service.71  This 
statement  is  still  true  today  and  should  be  expanded  to  say  “the  Senior  Religious  Support 
Team”72  is  the  most  important  leadership  team  in  the  Chaplain  Corps.  That  being  said,  providing 
the  360  assessment  tool  to  wing  chaplains  would  seem  to  be  the  next  logical  step.73  Based  upon 
the  positive  results  from  other  military  organizations,  the  application  of  a  well-designed  360- 
degree  assessment  administered  at  regular  intervals  would  greatly  improve  the  leadership 
development  process  of  wing  chaplains.  The  application  of  a  basic  360-degree  assessment  would 
be  relatively  easy  since  most  of  the  groundwork  regarding  how  to  do  it  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  other  military  organizations.  However,  a  process  that  includes  a  robust  360 
tailored  to  Chaplain  Corps  personnel  and  provides  quality  feedback  would  require  significant 
support  and  resources  from  AF/HC  to  be  effectively  operationalized.  Of  note,  the  on-line  360 
tool  Global  Strike  Command  is  currently  using  is  free  and  open  to  any  military  organization.74 
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There  are  however  some  concerns.  The  first  is  whether  to  use  the  360  as  an  evaluation 


tool,  as  is  the  case  with  Air  Force  General  Officers,  or  limit  its  use  to  leadership  development. 
The  aforementioned  2015  RAND  study  directed  by  the  US  Congress  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  explores  this  question  in  depth.73  The  research  concludes  that  there 
are  many  concerns  with  using  360s  in  conjunction  with  the  current  evaluation  system  and 
recommends  its  use  as  a  tool  for  leadership  development  alone.76  All  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
RAND  study  are  centered  on  the  perception  that  using  360s  for  evaluation  purposes  could  be 
counterproductive  and  diminish  its  value  as  a  leadership  development  tool.77  For  Chaplain  Corps 
purposes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  360  for  evaluations  to  attain  the  desired  result  to  develop 
leaders  who  are  constructive  rather  than  destructive.78 

Creation  of  a  360  focused  on  developing  healthy  spiritual  leaders  complemented  by  a 
competency  model  that  measures  the  essential  “hard  skills”79  one  needs  to  be  an  effective  wing 
chaplain  would  be  an  effective  way  to  create  synergy  and  enhance  the  leadership  education  and 
training  provided  by  the  AFCCC.80  This  would  also  result  in  greater  clarity  as  to  what  leadership 
practices  are  expected  in  the  operational  realm.81  A  360  measuring  healthy  leadership  practices 
could  be  required  at  the  6  or  12  month  point  of  a  wing  chaplain’s  assignment.  Once  the 
organizational  health  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  has  increased  to  an  optimal  level  the  functional 
Major  Command  (MAJCOM)  Chaplain  or  another  leader  in  the  wing  chaplain’s  functional  chain 
should  review  the  360  results  for  the  express  purpose  of  leadership  development.82  This 
intervention  would  provide  ample  motivation  for  a  wing  chaplain  to  pursue  cultivating  the 
necessary  skills  to  produce  a  healthy  chapel  ministry  environment.83 

This  approach  gives  the  MAJCOM  Chaplain  a  valuable  tool  to  better  mentor  wing 
chaplains  under  his  or  her  functional  responsibility.  This  is  also  an  avenue  where  the  MAJCOM 
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chaplain  can  assess  the  morale  and  general  organizational  health  of  a  chapel  staff.  This  would 
result  in  increased  potential  to  detect  and  address  issues  before  a  leadership  failure  occurs. 
Keeping  the  results  of  the  360  assessment  inside  the  Chaplain  Corps  for  the  purposes  of 
development  takes  into  consideration  the  concern  that  identified  growth  areas  would  be  used  by 
wing  commanders  in  a  wing  chaplain  performance  assessment.  However,  it  should  be  acceptable 
for  a  wing  chaplain  to  share  the  360  results  with  his  or  her  wing  commander  if  so  desired.  In  a 
culture  of  transparency  and  trust  this  approach  would  be  beneficial.  Due  to  the  Chaplain  Corps’ 
current  low  level  of  organizational  health  the  360  should  be  implemented  without  the  MAJCOM 
Chaplain’s  ability  to  review  the  results  until  organizational  health  has  significantly  increased. 
Once  organizational  health  has  increased  it  will  be  essential  to  train  MAJCOM  chaplains 
concerning  how  to  interpret  the  360  assessment  and  how  to  design  appropriate  feedback. 

Once  the  360  is  operationalized  at  the  wing  chaplain  level  it  should  be  expanded  to  all 
remaining  levels  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.84  Knowing  that  everyone  in  the  Chaplain  Corps 
completes  a  360  that  is  intentionally  used  by  functional  superiors  solely  for  leadership 
development  will  produce  greater  trust  in  the  system.85  In  addition,  this  process  should  be 
simultaneously  applied  to  the  chaplain  assistant  career  field.  This  would  further  solidify  the  RST 
concept  with  the  added  benefit  of  SrRSTs  growing  together  as  leaders.86 

The  Chaplain  Corps  is  a  family,  a  resilient  force  standing  in  the  gap  for  Airmen  and  their 
families.  The  Corps  is  laser-focused  on  the  mission,  "To  prepare  spiritually  fit  Airmen  to  fly, 
fight,  and  win.”87  At  the  same  time  it  has  many  organizational  weak  points  but  in  the  process  of 
healing.  Every  year  a  new  crop  of  passionate  young  clergy  raise  their  right  hand  and  commit  to 
doing  ministry  in  this  VUCA  environment.  These  new  chaplains  are  full  of  hope  and  passionate 
about  serving.  As  one  recent  graduate  of  the  BCC  stated,  “If  there  is  ever  someone  to  be  a 
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blessing  to,  it  is  these  people  who  are  wearing  the  uniform  and  put  their  life  on  the  line  to  defend 
our  country.”88  We  owe  it  to  the  new  generation  of  chaplains  to  provide  a  healthy  culture  devoid 
of  fear,  gossip,  and  politics,  where  they  can  flourish.  To  reach  this  goal  it  will  take  systemic 
processes  focused  on  increasing  the  health  of  the  organization.  It  will  take  a  Corps-wide 
commitment  to  a  process  of  healthy  change.89  If  the  recommendations  in  this  study  are 
implemented,  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  2036  will  exemplify  what  it  means  to  be  a  healthy 
organization.  Intentionally  aligning  all  that  we  do  with  Care  for  the  Caregiver  will  multiply  the 
Corps’  effectiveness.  Its  hallmarks  will  be  cooperation,  trust,  openness  and  innovation  in 
ministry.  Leadership  failures  due  to  behavior  will  be  rare  and  we  will  have  left  the  Chaplain 
Corps  better  than  we  found  it. 


I  wish  to  thank  Major  Erica  Fountain,  Ch,  Maj  Christian  Chae,  Ch,  Capt  Matthew  Streett,  Ch,  Maj  Marshall 
MacClellan,  Maj  Kevin  Geoffroy,  Maj  Greg  Little,  Dan  Nigolian  and  Summer  Boyd  for  their  thoughtful  comments 
and  suggestions.  All  errors  found  herein  are  my  own. 
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Corps'  current  state  of  poor  organizational  health  the  functional  reviewer  could  also  be  a  highly  trained  individual 
who  provides  this  feedback  to  all  wing  chaplains  at  a  set  time.  The  point  is  implementing  the  360  in  a  way  that 
improves  the  process  and  increases  organizational  health. 

84  Chaplains  can  take  a  baseline  360  in  Basic  Chaplain  Course  and  a  360  feedback  could  be  added  to  deputy  wing 
chaplain  course  as  well. 

85  Hardison,  et  al.,  "360-Degree  Assessments,"  8. 

86Daniel  Goleman,  Richard  Boyatzis,  and  Annie  McKee,  Primal  Leadership:  Realizing  the  Power  of  Emotional 
Intelligence,  (Boston,  MA:  Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2002)  225-248.  Fortunately  many  organizations  have 
attempted  to  increase  the  health  of  their  organizations  through  the  methods  I  suggest.  Goleman,  in  chapter  11, 
outlines  how  to  create  sustainable  change  and  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others. 

87  Costin,  Three  Powerful  Words. 
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88  Air  Force  Chaplain  Corps  Facebook  Page,  "Freedom,  Faith,  Ministry.  Recent  graduates  of  the  Basic  Chaplain 
Course  at  the  Air  Force  Chaplain  Corps  College  share  why  they  became  chaplains  and  the  honor  of  providing 
spiritual  care  for  Airmen  and  their  families,"  13  Feb  2016. 

89  Goleman,  Primal  Leadership,  233-34. 
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